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The numerous passages translated are chosen 
with taste and rendered with effect. One is 
impressed with the contrast between Mr. Bab- 
bitt's vigorous and accurate versions and the 
rather spiritless translations of Professor Dow- 
den. There are occasional inaccuracies, of 
course. Sainte-Beuve is credited with saying 
(p. 151) that "this bond between localities and 
their inhabitants is being forced and exagger- 
ated even to the breaking point " ; the original 
reads : " On a montre et accuse le lien qui les 
unit jusqu'a le grossir et le forcer," forcer be- 
ing used in the sense of "forcer un talent" 
rather than in that of " forcer une porte." The 
young Taine did not believe "that absolute, 
concatenated, geometrical science exists" (p. 
251) ; the French has " est possible." We are 
told (p. 262) that Eenan regards the " slight- 
est bit of scientific research" as more to the 
purpose than " fifty years of metaphysical medi- 
tation;" Eenan speaks, however, only of the 
scientist, " qui, par un essai m§me tres impar- 
fait, contribuerait a la solution de ce pro- 
bleme" — that of the origins of humanity. 
Eenan's ambition is represented as somewhat 
greater than it really was when we are told (p. 
287) that he said: "I compute that I should 
need five hundred years to complete my Semitic 
studies, as I have planned them " ; he thought 
it would take him that length of time 
"pour epuiser le cadre des etudes semitiques, 
comme je les entends." A certain number of 
the references to pages are inaccurate. There 
is an excellent index nommum; when will the 
authors of works on literary history make it an 
invariable habit to add an index rerum? 

It is natural that in a detailed review in this 
journal of a volume such as the Masters of Mod- 
ern French Criticism more attention should be 
given to " the criticism of faults " than to " the 
criticism of beauties." Mr. Babbitt's book is the 
most extensive and profound study of the sub- 
ject in existence. As such, it will be indis- 
pensable to serious students, while its spirited 
style, broad point of view, and suggestive 
analysis of nineteenth century literature will 
render it attractive and helpful to the general 
reader. 

University of Illinois. D. S. BLONDHEIM. 



COBBESPONDENCE 

Ubi sunt — A Belated Postscript 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — Professor Northup's reference in the 
April Notes to my Ubi sunt article of " twenty 
years syne" (MLN., vin, 253f.) is doubly 
suggestive of " les neiges d'antan," as that 
meagre note was almost my first contribution 
to the melancholy of nations. Of course I knew 
then a thousand things which unhappily have 
long since been forgotten; but, strangely 
enough, I do not seem to have known that the 
formula in question is not the exclusive pos- 
session of any period or people, but is as uni- 
versal as the themes of mutability and mis- 
chance. An afternoon's ranging through mod- 
ern English literature, in company with my 
colleague, Professor W. E. Aiken, reveals the 
ubiquity of ubi sunt. 

Northup's apt citation of an Irish "Dia- 
logue with Death" naturally recalls to any 
lover of Clarence Mangan his spirited render- 
ing of the Kinkora of the eleventh-century 
Mac-Liag — in which the formula is adapted 
through a dozen stanzas to a score of Hibernian 
heroes : 

" O where, Kinkora ! is Brian the Great, 
And where is the beauty that once was thine? 
O where are the princes and nobles that sate 
At the feast in thy halls, and drank the red wine? 
Where, O Kinkora?" 

The modern Celtic school delights in the 
motif. " Where are now the warring kings ?" 
asks Yeats in a stirring stanza of The Song of 
the Happy Shepherd. " Where is she gone ?" 
is the dirge in A Broken Song of Moira O'Neill 
(Songs of the Glens of Antrim). It is needless 
to multiply instances. 

The medieval version of the formula, of 
which many occurrences have been recorded, 
apparently lingered on into the modern period. 
In a song at the close of Ingeland's Interlude 
of the Disobedient Child (Dodsley, II, 320) of 
about 1550 the familiar rhetorical curiosity is 
displayed concerning the fate of many bib- 
lical and classical worthies, Solomon, Samson, 
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Absalom, Jonathan, Caesar, Dives, Tully, Aris- 
totle. Strip Lydgate's Like a Midsomer Rose 
of its scanty mysticism, its rather musical repe- 
tend — indeed of its slight literary pretension — 
and there is little to distinguish it from the 
verses on Vanity of Vanities appended by 
Michael Wigglesworth to the sixth edition of 
his Day of Doom in 1715. The Puritan ap- 
plies the same formula as the monk and — what 
is certainly significant — to very similar types 
of vanished greatness, Scipio, Pompey, Hanni- 
bal and Alexander. Interestingly enough, 
Alexander is dominant in Eobert Blair's fine 
adaptation of the motif in The Grave (lines 
116-130), and in Carlyle's effective use of the 
device in his chapter on " Natural Supernatur- 
alism " in Sartor Resartus. 

Thoroughly classical is Sterne's introduction 
of the formula into Tristram Shandy (Book 
III, chap V.). Indeed, he is writing with his 
eye on " Servius Sulpicius's consolatory letter 
to Tully:" — "'Where is Troy and Mycenae 
and Thebes and Delos and Persepolis and Agri- 
gentum,' continued my father, taking up his 
book of post-roads, which he had laid down. 
' What is become, brother Toby, of Nineveh 
and Babylon, of Cizicum and Mitylenae ? ' " 

A short search furnishes many illustrations 
of the formula, neither classical nor medieval. 
It intensifies the horror of the sleep-walking 
scene in Macbeth (V, i, 47-48) : " The Thane 
of Fife had a wife: where is she now?" It 
adds immeasurably to the tender reverie of 
Arnold's Thyrsis: "Where is the girl . . . 
Where are the mowers . . . They all are 
gone and thou art gone as well." It deepens 
the rich reflectiveness of the Autumn ode of 
Keats : " Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, 
where are they?" With the formula Byron 
attains the climax of feeling in his stirring 
lyric, The Isles of Greece; by its means he 
tumbles into intentional bathos in the eleventh 
canto of Don Juan: 

" Where is Napoleon the Grand t God knows. 
Where little Castlereagh? The devil can tell." 

Then on with these mocking queries for sev- 
eral stanzas (XI, lxxvii-lxxx) . And Thack- 
eray muses in his lecture on George the Third 



over the bygone glories of Carlton House: 
" Where be the sentries who used to salute as 
the Boyal chariots drove in and out?" 

Strange to say, the lighter verse of a more 
recent time literally revels in the grim motif. 
Dr. Holmes's class-poem of 1852, Questions 
and Answers, is throughout a serio-comic song 
of ubi sunt: " Where are the Marys and Anns 
and Elizas, / Loving and lovely of yore ? " In 
like mood, Thomas Hood recalls his London 
schoolmates {Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Clapham Academy). The formula ranges 
freely from the society verse of Austin Dobson, 
" Where is the Pompadour, too ? / This was the 
Pompadour's fan." (On a Fan) and of An- 
drew Lang (On Life) through the Australian 
Ballads of Douglas Sladen (A Voice from the 
Bush) and the New England lyrics of Bliss 
Carman (Philip Savage and The Least Com- 
rade) to the negro melody of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, " Whah's de da'kies, dem dat used to 
be a clancin', etc." (The Deserted Plantation). 
But a truce to all this, ere the wearied editor 
throws down his warder! Yet there is one 
more noteworthy example, not classical, nor 
medieval, nor Celtic, which I had almost for- 
gotten — that heart-breaking lament of the 
nursery : — 

" where, where has my little dog gone ! 

O where, O where is he!" 



Frederick Tupper. 



University of Vermont. 



Serourge — Frere en Loi 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — In MLN. for March last, Professor 
Patterson ("Concerning the Type Beau-Phre, 
Belle-Mere ") pointed out that serourge is gen- 
erally the term used for beau-frere. It should 
have been mentioned that the expression " en 
loi " was in frequent use to designate mar- 
riage-relationship. As early as 1168 there oc- 
curs (Athis et Porphilias, v. 979) " Ja est ele 
ma fame en loi " (his own wife) ; and in 



